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American Intelligence and the Jewish Brichah (U) 



Throughout late 1945 and early 1946, the Strategic Services Unit received reports 
from its stations in Europe about a Jewish underground movement in Europe. Known 
collectively as the Brichah, or the Escape, couriers of the Jewish Agency, including 
members of the Jewish Brigade serving with the British army, escorted Jews from 
Eastern Europe to safety in the West with the goal of bringing them to Palestine. 1 The 
estimated one million European Jews who had survived the Holocaust posed a serious 
health issue for the Allies, but, more importantly, a resettlement problem. Many had lost 
their entire families and few wanted to return to their homes, even if they still existed in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Outbreaks of anti-Semitism in Poland and 

'The Jewish struggle to achieve an independent state marked the first step in Great Britain’s 
lengthy retreat as an imperial power. The Palmach, the strike force of the Haganah, the military 
arm of the Jewish Agency in Palestine, and two terrorist organizations, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and 
the Lochmei Heruth Israel (respectively called the Irgun and the Stem Gang), caused heavy 
losses among British military and security forces between 1944 and 1948. The influx of refugees 
from Europe was the visible indicator of tensions between the Jews, the Arabs, and the British in 
Palestine. For accounts of British military and intelligence operations in Palestine, see J. Bowyer 
Bell, Terror Out of Zion: Irgun, Lehi, and the Palestine Underground 1929-1949 (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1977); Gregory Blaxand, The Regiments Depart: A History of the British Army, 
1945-1970 (London: William Kimber, 1971); David A. Charters, The British Army and the 
Jewish Insurgency in Palestine 1945-47 (London: MacMillan, 1989); David A. Charters, “British 
Intelligence in the Palestine Campaign, 1945-47,” Intelligence and National Security 6 (January 
1991), pp. 115-40; A.J. Sherman, Mandate Days: British Lives in Palestine 1918-1948 (New 
York: Thames and Hudson, 1997); and Saul Zadka, Blood in Zion: How the Jewish Guerrillas 
Drove the British Out of Palestine (London: Brassey’s, 1995). For a description of the Irgun’s 
war against the British by its leader and later prime minister of Israel, see Menachem Begin, The 
Revolt (New York: Nash Publishing, 1977, rev. ed.). (U) 
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elsewhere pushed thousands of the remaining Jews from Eastern Europe into the western 
Allied occupation zones in Germany and Austria. The Zionist movement, which had its 
origins decades before the war, now acted as a siren for Jews to leave Europe for the 
British Mandate in Palestine . 2 British policy, however, called for the restriction of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine . 3 Thus, the movement of these refugees from Europe, 



2 In 1 890, the term “Zionism” was first used to refer to the return of the Jewish people to 
Palestine, their Biblical home. After 1 896, Zionism also became a political movement under 
Theodor Herzl, a Hungarian Jew who worked in Paris. After witnessing growing anti-Semitism 
in France, Herzl became imbued with the idea of a national home for the Jews. In 1 897, he 
founded the World Zionist Organization to push for a Jewish state in Palestine. In the meantime, 
Jewish pioneers from Eastern Europe settled in Palestine and formed kibbutzim, or collective 
agricultural settlements. After the outbreak of World War I, Arthur James Balfour, the British 
Foreign Secretary, wrote a prominent British Jewish leader in 1917 that the British government 
advocated “the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object.” The Balfour Declaration 
became the basis for Jewish claims for independent statehood. In 1922, the League of Nations 
granted the British control over Palestine under its mandate system. The British, in turn, 
organized the basic governmental structure in Palestine, including a Jewish Agency. Under 
David Ben-Gurion, the Jewish Agency acted as a quasi-govemmental body in Palestine to 
promote Jewish affairs and to formulate domestic and foreign policies. For further details, see 
Hershel Edelheit and Abraham J. Edelheit, History of Zionism: A Handbook and Dictionary 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 2000); Bernard Reich, Historical Encyclopedia of the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1992); and Bernard Reich and David H. Goldberg, 
Political Dictionary of Israel (Lanham: The Scarecrow Press, 2000). (U) 

3 In 1936, a British Royal Commission was appointed to examine the causes of Arab rioting in 
Palestine. Lord Robert Peel, the chairman, recommended that the Mandate be divided into a 
Jewish state, an Arab state merged with Transjordan, and a British enclave in Jerusalem. The 
British dropped this idea and in 1939, Malcolm MacDonald, the British Colonial Secretary, called 
for the establishment of one independent state in Palestine by 1 949 under Arab domination. 
MacDonald’s White Paper restricted the total immigration of Jews to 75,000 over the ten-year 
period; a move designed to ensure the Arab majority status in Palestine. Zionists regarded the 
White Paper as a betrayal of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate itself. In 1 945, after the 
revelations of the Nazi concentration camps and the election of the British Labour Party, 
Palestinian Jews hoped that the new British Government would abandon the 1939 White Paper. 
Instead, Prime Minister Clement Atlee and Ernest Bevin, his Foreign Secretary, reaffirmed the 
restricted immigration policies and, in fact, stepped up measures to keep European Jews out of 
Palestine. (U) 
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